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Soreword 


In the history of intaglio printmaking, two names reign supreme: Albrecht Dürer and Rem- 
brandt van Rijn. Their exploration and innovation led the way for countless others, providing an 
essential map to what was then largely uncharted terrain. The development of this art form, in 
which designs are incised into the surface of metal, was filled with unexpected turns, some gentle 
and others quite radical, so the guidance of these two masters proved invaluable. Their pioneering 
efforts resulted in extraordinary achievements in printmaking. 


Engraving was first used as a means of decorating arms and armor in ancient times; however, in 
the 15°® century a fascination with printmaking began and engraving provided a vital avenue for 
its expression. In the early days, it was often used to promote artists by sending copies of their 
new paintings to audiences throughout Europe; however, it later evolved into an important tool 
for the creation of unique works. Artists such as Martin Schongauer began experimenting with 
engraving in order to produce original prints of fine quality, but it was Albrecht Diirer who truly 
transformed it into a medium for high artistic expression. His desire to move beyond the two 
dimensional look of intaglio prints, and thus to create more realistic imagery, was accomplished 
through a scientific examination of perspective, the use of refined shading to create dimension, 
and a greater accuracy in depicting the natural world based on clear observation. Those same 
skills extended to Dürer's work with woodcuts, in which he attained equally impressive results. 


One hundred years after the death of Dürer, Rembrandt began his tremendous exploration of 
etching and it was a technique that would occupy him for the rest of his life. His passion was 
so great that he produced almost 300 etchings over a period of 35 years, and in fact, they were 
largely responsible for his international acclaim. Rembrandt's expressive use of chiaroscuro and 
cross-hatching led to the creation of prints in which the dramatic effects were equal to that of 
his paintings. Connoisseurs found them so enthralling that there was fierce competition to own 
every state of each etching, thereby having a visual record of all the changes the artist had made. 
That same dedication exists with collectors today, as Rembrandt's etchings are still considered the 
finest in the history of art. 


For this special exhibition, we have assembled an outstanding collection of works by both Diirer 
and Rembrandt, and we are honored to have the insights of Gary Schwartz, the esteemed Rem- 
brandt scholar, in an essay created for the occasion. We hope you will enjoy The Line of Inspira- 


tion: Master Prints from Albrecht Diirer and Rembrandt van Rijn. 


Mark Miles 


Director 


many media. He was an artist with a wide range 

of interests and an encyclopedic knowledge of the 
work of his predecessors. He collected prints and drawings 
by artists from Italy, Germany and the Low Countries and 
drew upon them as inspiration for his own work. In his pri- 
vate and professional life he could display traits of multiple 
personalities. And everywhere he turned, he ran into one 
of the greatest predecessors of them all, the master from 
Nürnberg, Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528). 


Rembrandt did not avoid these confrontations. He em- 
braced them. In this essay we will examine the meeting 
of two masters separated from cach other by more than a 
century and by considerable distance. Rembrandt's Dürer 
was a source of motifs and techniques. He was a teacher 
to whom Rembrandt turned for written instruction. He 
stood for an ideal of artistic prestige to which Rembrandt 
too aspired. And not in the last place, Rembrandt dealt in 
Dürers the same way as docs Christopher-Clark Fine Art. 


R embrandt van Rijn (1606/07-1669) was a master of 


Just as we acquire from others the words and languages 
by which we communicate our personal thoughts, artists 
have recourse to the same motifs and techniques used by 
everyone else in their field to produce their creations, no 
matter how personal they may be. There was no such 
concept in the early modern age as intellectual property. 
Whatever was out there was up for grabs. A particularly 
dramatic instance of this was the carly history of one of 
Diirer’s most successful print series, The Life of the Virgin. 


You would be excused for thinking that these are two 
illustrations of the same work [figure 1]. On the left is a 
woodcut by Diirer of Simeon with the Christ Child in the 
Temple, the 1299 of the 19 prints in a series of the Life of 
the Virgin. It was made by Dürer in the years 1503 to 1505, 
preceding his second trip to Italy. When he got there he 
saw what we see on the right: an engraving by Marcantonio 
Raimondi, made in 1505 or 1506, along with 16 other 
stunningly accurate copies after Dürer's Life of the Virgin. 
Is there a lawyer in the house? Dürer's contemporaries 
may not have known what intellectual property was, but 
they knew quite well what forgery was when they saw it. 
There were limits, and Marcantonio had clearly exceeded 
them. Giorgio Vasari, in his Lives of the Artists, tells that 
Marcantonio 


Engraved on copper, as thick as the wood used by 
Albert, [Dürer's prints] with the A.D. with which 
Albert signed his works. Marcantonio succeeded in 
making them so like that no one could tell the dif 
ference who did not know, and they were sold and 
bought as Albert's works. On being informed of this, 
one of the counterfeits being sent to Flanders, Albert 
flew into such a rage that he left Flanders and came 
to Venice, and complained of Marcantonio to the 
Signoria. But all he obtained was that Marcantonio 
should no longer use his signature. 


This is not accurate in all details, but it gives you an idea 
of how close artistic practice could lie to sheer imposture. 
The remark about copying Dürer's logo seems to have had 


Rembrandt's 
Dürer 


by Gary Schwartz 


Figure 1 
Left: Albrecht Dürer, Simeon with the Christ Child in the Temple (The 
Presentation in the Temple), woodcut from The Life of the Virgin, 1503-05 


Simeon with the Christ 
ngraving, 1505-06 


Right: Marcantonio Raimondi after Albrecht Dürer, 
Child in the Temple (The Presentation in the Temple 


Figure 2 


Left: Marcantonio Raimondi after Albrecht Dürer, The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit, engraving, ca. 1510 


Right: Albrecht Diirer, The Descent of the Holy Spirit, woodcut from The 
Small Passion, ca. 1505 


a grain of truth, since Marcantonio left it out in his later 
copies after Dürer. 


The way he did this, however, looks to me like a taunt. 
He doesnt just leave out the monogram AD. In its place 
he inserts a conspicuous tablet that follows the shape of 
Dürer's missing monogram, as if to say to the knowledgable 
viewer: you know who it is who doesn’t want his name put 
to his own inventions, just because they are being dissemi- 
nated by another artist [figure 2]. 


Two more of Vasari’s remarks that hit home are his ob- 
servation that Marcantonio was able to imitate woodcut 
lines in engraved grooves and that no one could tell the 
difference between his copies and Dürer's originals. We 
are dealing with craftsmanship of astonishing accomplish 
ment. Raimondi's copies after Dürer undermine some of 
our central concepts with regard to artistic creation. They 
show that the hand of the original master is not required 
to produce a masterwork, and that techniques as different 
as woodcut and engraving could be made to resemble each 
other so closely that the medium is made irrelevant. 


Taking the 130-year leap to Rembrandt: what 
Marcantonio did is exactly what Rembrandt did not 
do in his approach to Dürer. He picked and chose and 
transformed and personalized everything he touched. As 
we shall see, Rembrandt had a very special relation to 
Dürer's Life of the Virgin. But when he made a fully stocked 
Presentation in the Temple [figure 3] like Dürer's, he did 
not swallow whole Dürers impressive composition from 
the series. He lifted the central figure, the kneeling Virgin, 
clothed her differently, and built around her a space and 
an event with a very different atmosphere than Dürer's. Yet 
something essential has been adopted from Dürer — the 
central foreground placement of the Virgin, making of her 
a powerful second presence in the scene, along with the 
Christ child in the arms of Simeon. She is a kind of axis 
around which the numinous event could revolve [figure 4]. 


Rembrandt did not work in series, the way Diirer did. He 
plucked from various of the 19 woodcuts of Dürer's Life of 
the Virgin motifs and compositions that he needed. Dürer's 
Death of the Virgin provided him with the starting point 
for a large sheet, 41 x 31 centimeters as against the 30 x 
20 of Dürer's print. The comparison is a textbook example 
of what the 198 century art historian Heinrich Wölfflin 
identified in his classic Principles of Art History as the dif- 
ferences between Renaissance and Baroque art [figure 5]. 
In Dürer the forms are defined by outlines, as a draftsman 
would proceed. Rembrandt works with volumes, light 
and shadow, more like a painter. Dürer arranges his space 
parallel to the picture place, in closed compartments, with 
figures that stand out each on their own, while Rembrandt 
works with diagonals that flow over into cach other. We 
discern his figures only partially, in a composition that 
achieves unity only as a whole, not as the sum of individual 
parts. Perhaps the most interesting of Wélfflin’s categories 
concerns degrees of clarity. Dürer strives for absolute clarity 
in space, subject and overall conception. In the following 
century no such thing would cross Rembrandt's mind. 
Relative clarity is sufficient for Rembrandt in his pursuit of 


Figure 3 
Rembrandt van Rijn, Simeon with the Christ Child in the Temple (The 
Presentation in the Temple), etching with drypoint, ca. 1639 


Figure 4 
Detail from Dürer's Presentation 


Figure 5 
Left: Albrecht Dürer, The Death of the Virgin, woodcut from The Life of the 
Virgin, 1510 


Right: Rembrandt van Rijn, The Death of the Virgin, etching with drypoint, 
1639 


an image that draws the viewer into mysterious visions that 
defy straightforward codification either in form or content. 


Looking at Rembrandt's Death of the Virgin alongside 
Diirer’s version, we are inclined to think in terms of emula- 
tion, of one artist seeing the work of another and saying to 
himself, “That's really good, but it’s not the way I would 
do it,” and going on to recreate the same scene in another 
mode. 


Considerations of another kind enter our mind in com- 
paring Dürers and Rembrandt's depictions of The Fall 
of Man [figure 6]. Eve has been seduced by the serpent 
to pluck the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, and she in turn is tempting Adam into cating the 
forbidden fruit. Even though there are no direct borrow- 
ings, it has never been doubted that Rembrandt's print 
came into being in reaction to Diirer’s. But what kind of 
reaction is it? Dürer clearly conceived of Adam and Eve as 
the first and most perfect specimens of humanity that one 
can imagine. After all, we think in looking at his classical 
figures, they were nor born of a human mother but created 
directly by God himself, so they had to be perfect, no? Well, 
Rembrandt is answering — no! Kenneth Clark, in his book 
Rembrandt and the Italian Renaissance, calls Rembrandt's 
Adam and Eve “un-evolved types of singularly little charm.” 
Un-evolved is an excellent word both for typifying humans 
that did not undergo evolution as for imperfect examples 
of our sort. 


Is Rembrandt's Fall of Man a criticism of Diirer’s? Is he 
saying that Dürer has an exaggeratedly perfect image of 
mankind and that our wrinkles and flabby flesh are part 
of the divine heritage of our creation? 


The German art historian Peter Krüger points out that 
Rembrandt's response to Dürer is not as oppositional as it 
appeats at first sight. Remembering the way figures were 
formed in the Death of the Virgin, what we see here is quite 
different, and much closer to Diirer. The figures are out- 
lined with greater clarity, more in the direction of Dürer. 
Krüger also points out that in a drawing that scems to pre- 
pare for his Fall of Man, in the Getty Muscum, Rembrandt 
shows the position of Eves arm much as Dürer did, her 


hand curled backwards. 


There is another borrowing from Dürer in Rembrandt's 
print that receives less attention than the figures. It comes 
from a print by Dürer of another subject than the one for 
which it is being borrowed [figure 7- Have a look at these 
two scaly Satans]. That is the first time that Rembrandt 
performs an intervention of that kind. The print concerned 
shows Christ descending into limbo to rescue the lost souls 
there, starting with Adam and Eve. And when it comes 
to our forefathers, the Adam and Eve that Christ rescues 
from Dürer's limbo, after three thousand years in the un- 
derworld, are a lot more like Rembrandt's than the classical 
figures in the Garden of Eden [figure 8]. 


Krüger has an interesting theological explanation for 
Rembrandt's departure from Dürer's ideal humans. He as- 
sociates Rembrandt's un-evolved Adam and Eve with the 
Calvinist view of mankind. Whereas a Catholic like Dürer 


Figure 6 
Left: Albrecht Dürer, The Fall of Man (Adam and Eve), engraving, 1504 
Right: Rembrandt van Rijn, The Fall of Man (Adam and Eve), etching, 1638 


Figure 7 
Left: Albrecht Dürer, The Descent into Limbo, engraving, 1512 
Right: Rembrandt van Rijn, detail from The Fall of Man, etching, 1638 


Figure 8 
Left: Albrecht Diirer, detail from The Descent into Limbo, 1512 
Right: Rembrandt van Rijn, detail from The Fall of Man, 1638 


might feel that Adam and Eve were perfect before the fall, 
that was not the opinion of many Calvinists. According 
to this dispiriting doctrine, the corruption of mankind 
preceded the fall of man. It was part of creation itself. The 
idea that man is intrinsically corrupt jibes better with the 
appearance of Adam and Eve in Rembrandt's rather than 
Dürers vision. A viewer who realized that the Satan in 
Rembrandt's Fall of Man is the same creature who is de- 
feared by Christ in Dürer's image of Christ Rescuing Adam 
and Eve from Limbo would realize that man can be saved 
only by faith in Christ, and not by his or her own virtues. 
This example is perhaps the most profound instance in 
Rembrandt's art of response to Albrecht Dürer. 


The most pictorial borrowing we find indeed not in a 
print but in a painting [figure 9]. The story is from the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke: The Virgin 
Mary, bearing Jesus, goes to stay with her older relative 
Elizabeth, who in advanced age has become miraculously 
pregnant with John the Baptist. If there is reason to say that 
Rembrandt's Fall of Man is more Protestant than Diirer’s, 
this is not true of The Visitation. Worship of the Virgin 
Mary is prevalent in Catholicism but often suspect in 
Protestantism. In this painting, as in several other portray- 
als of the Virgin, Catholic saints and monks, Rembrandt 
splays a sympathy for Catholicism that would have made 
him extra susceptible to works such as Dürers Life of the 
Virgin, to which this woodcut belongs. 


The most literal borrowing in Rembrandt's graphic work 
of a motif from Dürer, without which I cannot conclude 
this section, is the figure of Christ in The Expulsion of the 
Moneychangers from the Temple, which I show in detail, 
with Rembrandt's image in reverse, the way it was drawn 
on the plate [figure 10]. 


It was not only for motifs and meanings that Rembrandt 
turned to Diirer. His German forebear was also one of 
Rembrandt's few predecessors who worked in the graphic 
techniques of etching and drypoint, which Rembrandt 
preferred so much to engraving. In his St. Jerome Beside a 
Pollard Willow of 1648, Rembrandt goes further on a path 
pioneered by Diirer [figure 11]. 


More instances of this kind are to be found in Ben Вгооѕ5 
Index to the Formal Sources in Rembrandt Art, which num- 
bers 56 paintings, drawings and prints by Rembrandt in 
which art historians have seen traces of Diirer. Not all of 
their theories may be correct, but they indicate how high 
Dürer stood on Rembrandt's list, right after his teacher 
Pieter Lastman, the Fleming Rubens and the Italian master 
Raphael, the latter two having been copied by everyone. 
It is worthy of note that there are certain focal points in 
the chronology of Rembrandt's borrowings from Dürer. 
The most unequivocal instances are found in Rembrandt 
etchings of the years 1635-40, referring to Dürer prints of 
the years 1503-1512. In later years Rembrandt's attention 
turned increasingly to Italian prints of the 16" century. 


Not only did Rembrandt look at Diirer, he read him as 
well. Although no one would suspect Rembrandt of inter- 
est in a treatise on human proportions that goes so far in 


Figure 9 
Albrecht Dürer, Elizabeth Receiving Mary (The Visitation), woodcut, 1503-05 


Rembrandt van Rijn, Elizabeth Receiving Mary (The Visitation), oil on panel, 
1641. Detroit Institute of Arts 


Figure 10 
Albrecht Dürer, detail from Christ Driving the Moneychangers from the 
Temple, woodcut from The Small Passion, ca. 1509-11 

Rembrandt van Rijn, detail from Christ Driving the Moneychangers from the 
Temple, etching, 1635 


Figure 11 
Albrecht Dürer, St. Jerome in the Wilderness, drypoint, 1512 


Rembrandt van Rijn, St. Jerome at a Pollard Willow, etching with drypoint, 
1648 


its analytical bent that it dismembers a baby to get at its 
measurements, this book by Diirer [figure 12], which ap- 
peared in a Dutch translation in 1622, is listed as one of 
Rembrandt's possessions to be sold in his bankruptcy auc- 
tion. It is the only art treatise specified in that document. 


Last year an outstanding exhibition was held in Nürnberg, 
The Early Dürer. The great contribution of the show was to 
subvert the usual image of the artist as an artist only. No 
one is born an artist, and we are all shaped in large measure 
by our upbringing and environment before we begin to 
think about a career. The exhibition catalogue makes the 
most of what is called “constellation research.” In this way 
of thinking, “rare, geographically localized constellations, 
linked together through people and their interpersonal 
networks, were the actual causes of individual, historic 
achievements, or at least provided them with important 
impulses.” 


The exhibition organizers therefore went in search of the 
constellation in which Diirer was raised, in the Burgstrasse 
in Nürnberg [figure 13]. What they found enabled them to 
formulate an entirely new view of the role of art itself in the 
environment into which Diirer was born. I quote from the 
English edition of the catalogue: 


The collected material brings Dürer's neighborhood 
to life as a space for social and cultural experiences, 
and points out the kind of intellectual trends and 
lifestyles the young Dürer could have come into 
contact with, and his possibilities to build a network 
and advance socially. 


What, then were the formative “Burgstrasse phenom- 
ena” contributing to Diirer’s motivations, achieve- 
ments and successes? To begin with, there existed 
specifically local repercussions of “money” (and its 
loss) on “art” (and its flourishing). More precisely, 
there arose for Nuremberg’s urban elite an alterna- 
tive to earlier models of living and expenditure. This 
was “art” and its consumption, from the donation of 
altarpieces to the buying of books. 


In the past, it was success in business that brought social 
advancement in the city. But with the decline of the market, 
the great Nürnberg families found themselves stranded, 
lacking a reason for the prominence to which they were so 
attached. Notice that the author puts money as well as art 
between quotation marks. Neither enjoys an autonomous 
existence beyond the definition we give to it. The same can 
be said of the artist, whose recognition depends on patrons 
and clients. One more quotation: 


This was the time when the German Bildung (edu- 
cation, learning) developed as an alternative to the 
capitalistic life model based on trade; it acted as “so- 
cial capital” in the urban bourgeoisie, one that could 
not be destroyed by bankruptcy. 


These are exciting concepts, allowing for a more com- 
plete understanding not only of Diirer but of any art- 
ist. Rembrandt, for example, whose neighborhood in 
Amsterdam was another of those rare environments that in 
themselves seem to generate “art” — in this case music, map- 


Figure 12 
Albrecht Dürer, Vier Bücher von Menschlicher Proportion, Nürnberg 
(Hieronymus Formschneyder) 1528 


Figure 13 


eft: Burgstrasse, Nürnberg Right: Dürers House 


Figure 14 


Rembrandt's neighborhood in Amsterdam, with the houses of his col- 
leagues, patrons and the institutions for which he worked. From Gary 
Schwartz, Rembrandt, his life, bis paintings, New York (Viking) 1985 


making, publishing, art dealing, theater and environmental 
planning as well as printmaking and painting. This part of 
the world was waiting for a Rembrandt and ready to launch 
his global career [figure 14] 


The way you are seen by others also influences the way 
you see yourself, At the age of 22 Rembrandt as well as 
Dürer saw himself as a striking personality, capable of 
providing social capital to a wide range of customers while 
selling them art [figure 15]. Whereas many artists were 
anonymous or of less interest than their product, a small, 
select number comes to the fore together with their artistic 
creations as bearers of value in their own right. Diirer was 
one of the first practitioners in Western art of the self- 
portrait, a fact that was mentioned with some emphasis in 
a book that Rembrandt knew: Carel van Mander's Book of 
Painting, the classic reference work for every Dutch artist 
of the 17'^ century. Van Mander also wrote - incorrecth 
although Rembrandt will not have realized it — that Dürer 
gave his own features to his engraving of the Prodigal Son 
Among the Swine. Rembrandt was following his example 
when he depicted himself in rags as the lowest of the 
low. In these ways and more Dürer provided a model for 
Rembrandt: as a self-portraitist, a proud presenter of him- 
self as the supplier of bankable social capital, and as the 
humble imaginer of himself in dire straits [figure 16]. 


Rembrandt had another great model of the generation 
of Dürer. That was his fellow townsman of an earlier 
century, Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533). This is relevant 
to Rembrandt's Dürer worship, because van Mander tells 
that Dürer and Lucas knew and admired each other's work, 
that they met on a trip Diirer took to the Netherlands 
and that they painted each other's portrait. These rich 
dual strands ted into Rembrandt's М and his art 
[figure 17]. 


As an avid collector, especially of prints and drawings, 
Rembrand: was especially devoted to Lucas and Albrecht. 
с know this from records of Rembrandt's purchases аг 
auctions. But his interest went further than that of a col- 
lector alone. From the 9" through the 13% of February 
1638, we find Rembrandt in the hall when the Amsterdam 
Orphan Chamber sold the art from the estate of a man 
named Gommer Spranger. On the 9% he bought eight 
prints by Lucas and six by Dürer and on the 10*^ six loose 
prints by Dürer and a set of the Passion — one of the three 
that Dürer carved or engraved. But on the 13" he revealed 
another side of himself by buying not only two loose sets 
of the Life of the Virgin, but one additional lot containing 
seven sets — nine sets in all, in addition to another lot with 
12 prints by Dürer of another subject. These purchases can 
mean only one thing: Rembrandt dealt in Diirer prints. 
The year before Rembrandt had also been a heavy buyer at 
a far more important sale of prints and drawings, including 
major works by Lucas and Diirer. Whether Rembrandt saw 
himself as a merchant for long we cannot say. He did, in a 
sworn statement of November 1642, identify himself not as 
a painter, as usual, but as a merchant, a koopman. 


Figure 15 
Albrecht Dürer, Self Portrait with Flower, oil on canvas, 1493. Paris, Louvre 


Rembrandt van Rijn, Self-portrait, oil on panel, ca. 1629. Nürnberg, 
rmanisches Nationalmuseum 


Figure 16 
Albrecht Dürer, detail from The Prodigal Son Among the Swine, engraving, 1497 
Rembrandt, detail from Self-Portrait as Beggar, etching, 1630 


finland Co 


Figure 17 
Andries Jacobsz. Stock after Lucas van Leyden, Self portrait at the age of 15, 
engraving, ca. 1620 


Rembrandt, Self-Portrait, etching, 1633, the 100th anniversary of Lucas's death 


Let me close with the Dürer-Rembrandt tie that is the 
most fun of all. The very first documentary record link- 
ing Rembrandt van Rijn to Albrecht Dürer comes from a 
corner of the art world that overlapped a larger domain of 
human behavior — gambling. The month following the col- 
lapse of the tulip-bulb market in February 1636, the painter 
Jacob de Wet made note of a wager he had running with a 
textile worker — a garentwijnder or thread spinner — named 
Cornelis Coelenbier. The country was 60 years into what 
would become the Eighty Years War of liberation from 
Spain, and the bet concerned the chances that the States 
army, the army of the Dutch Republic, would capture Fort 
Schenkenschans from the Spanish by the last day of June. 
If that did not eventualize, Coelenbier would give de Wet a 
bulb of the tulip called Lyon that was in the ground at the 
nursery of a man called Old Jelis. If the Dutch did capture 
Schenkenschans, de Wet would pay Coclenbicr 36 guilders 
in hard cash. That was a lot of money, more than a month's 
wages for a man like Coelenbier. Indeed, Coelenbier won 
the bet, so de Wet would soon be out of 36 guilders and left 
with a tulip bulb that after the crash might not have been 
worth much more than a tenth of that amount [figure 18]. 


The part of the document that brought us to examine it 
is what followed: “on the same terms I sold a small print 
by Albert Diirer and two prints by Rembrandt, for which 
{if Schenkenschans is still Spanish on the first of June] he 
will give me 3 and a half guilders, or [if it falls] he will get 
them for nothing." So Coclenbier got his prints for noth- 
ing. Perhaps it is nothing more than chance that Dürer 
and Rembrandt are lumped together in this way. But I am 
inclined to see more in it. 1636 is smack in the middle of 
the years when Rembrandt was most intensively borrowing 
from Diirer and buying his prints. 


Moreover, the names Jacob de Wet and Coclenbier — 
the landscape painter Johan rather than Cornelis, who 
was possibly a brother — occur together and alongside 
that of Rembrandt in a business document of 1640 that 
showed the three of them to be investors in the art firm 
of Rembrandt's cousin-in-law and studio partner Hendrick 
Uylenburgh [figure 19]. We are into a constellation of 
money and art of the kind where the Niirnberg researchers 
located Dürer in his time. 


Rembrandt van Rijn was born 135 years after Albrecht 
Diirer, 400 miles away, in a foreign country. Had they 
lived in the same time, they might not have been able to 
talk to each other in a common language. Yet, the artistic, 
professional and personal opportunities pioneered by Diirer 
were picked up by Rembrandt with intensity and even 
something like immediacy. The present exhibition offers a 
chance to explore and savor one of the great encounters in 
the history of art. 


Figure 18 

Gerrit van Santen, The Siege of Schenkenschans, 1636, oil on canvas, 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 

A Tulip Known as the Lyon, drawing from tulip book of P. Cos, 1637. 
University of Wageningen 


Figure 19 


From the records of notary Jacob Westfrisius (МА557, fol. 21), 
Amsterdam city archive 
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The Dream of the Doctor (The Temptation of the Idler) 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
7 % x4 % inches 1498 Bartsch 76 


Apollo and Diana 

Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
4% x 2 Vs inches 

c. 1504 

Bartsch 68 


Hercules at the Crossroads 

Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
12 Ac x 8 16 inches 

1498 

Bartsch 73 


Rustic Couple (A Peasant and his Wife) 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
4% x 3 inches 


1497 


Bartsch 83 


Young Couple Threatened by Death 

(The Promenade) 

Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
7 "вх 4 34 inches 

1498 


Bartsch 94 


Melencolia I 


Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
9% % inches 1514 Bartsch 74 


The Small Courier 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
4 %6 x 3 inches 


1496 
Bartsch 80 


The Large Horse 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
6 %6 x 4 % inches 

1505 

Bartsch 97 


Five Lansquenets and an 
Oriental on Horseback 
Original engraving printed in black 
ink on laid paper 

5 % x 5 1746 inches 

1495 

Bartsch 88 


Landscape with Cannon 

(The Great Cannon) 

Original iron plate etching printed 
in black ink on laid paper 

8% x12 % inches 

1518 

Bartsch 99 


Knight, Death and the Devil 


Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
9 1%i6 x7 7i6 inches 1513 Bartsch 98 


The Deposition 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 


4% x 2 c inches 
1512 
Bartsch 15 


Christ Before Pilate 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 


4 % х2 1916 inches 
1512 
Bartsch 7 
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Original engr: 


Bartsch 60 


Madonna by the Wall 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 136 x 3 c inches 


1514 


Bartsch 40 


Madonna with the Pear 
Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
64x 4 М inches 


1511 


Bartsch 41 


Madonna Crowned by One Angel 

Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 % x 3 % inches 

1520 

Bartsch 37 
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Madonna Crowned by Two Angels 


Original engraving printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 ie x 3 116 inches 

1518 

Bartsch 39 


The Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
11 34 x 8 Уе inches 

c. 1503-04 

Bartsch 81 


The Birth of the Virgin 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
11 % x 8 M inches 


c. 1503-04 
Bartsch 80 
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Joachim and St. Anne Meet at the Golden Gate Christ Taking Leave of His Mother 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
11 ie x 8 % inches 1504 Bartsch 79 11 % х8 Me inches с, 1504-05 Bartsch 92 


The Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin Glorification of the Virgin 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
1 %6 x 8 Ив inches 1510 Bartsch 94 11 %ex8 %4 inches c. 1502 Bartsch 95 


The Four Avenging Angels of Euphrates 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
15 % x 11 4 inches 1496-97 Bartsch 69 
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The Apocalyptic Woman 
Original woodcut printed in black ink on laid paper 
15 %6 x 11 inches с. 1496-97 Bartsch 71 


_ Rembrandt Oan Rijn 


Self-Portrait Leaning on a Stone Sill 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
7 % x 6 % inches 

1639 

Bartsch 21 ii/ii 


Sec 


ече 


Self-Portrait with Plumed Сар and Lowered Sabre 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 

5 Va x 4 Va inches 

1634 

Bartsch 23 iii/iii 


Self-Portrait in a Velvet Cap with Plume 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 14 x 4 Winches 

1638 

Bartsch 20 


Rembrandt in a Cap and Scarf with the Face Dark: Bust 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 

5 %4 x 4 Vs inches 

1633 

Bartsch 17 ii/ii 


Abraham's Sacrifice 

Original etching and drypoint 
printed in black ink on laid paper 
6 V6 x 5 Me inches 

1655 

Bartsch 35 
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Abrabam Entertaining the Angels 
Original etching and drypoint printed in black 
ink on laid paper 

6 %6 x 5 Ув inches 

1656 

Bartsch 29 


Joseph and Potiphar's Wife 
Original etching and burin printed 
in black ink on laid paper 

3 %6 x 4 Và inches 

1634 

Bartsch 39 ii/ii 


The Triumph of Mordecai 
Original etching and drypoint printed 
in black ink on thick laid paper 


6 Yi x 8 % inches 
1641 
Bartsch 40 
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The Good Samaritan 


Original etching and burin printed in black ink on laid paper 
91A6x8inches 1633 Bartsch 90 iv/iv 


The Circumcision: Small Plate 
Original etching with touches of drypoint 
printed in black ink on laid paper 

3 Max 2 inches 

c. 1630 

Bartsch 48 


Christ and the Woman of Samaria: an Arched Print 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 

4% x 6 Vie inches 

c. 1637-38 

Bartsch 70 iii/iii 
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Christ Preaching 

(La Petite Tombe) 
Original etching, burin and 
drypoint printed in black ink 
6 Yi x 8 %4 inches 

с. 1652 Bartsch 67 


Christ Healing the Sick (The Hundred Guilder Print) 
Original etching with drypoint and burin printed in black ink on laid paper 
10 '%ex154inches с. 1649 Bartsch 74 ii/ii 


The Raising of Lazarus: The Larger Plate 
Original etching and burin printed in black ink on laid paper 
14%6x 10 % inches с. 1632 Bartsch 73 х/х 


The Descent from the Cross by Torchlight 
Original etching and drypoint printed in black ink 
on laid paper 

8 Sie x 6 У inches 

1654 

Bartsch 83 
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Descent from the Cross: Second Plate 
Original etching and burin printed in black 
ink on laid paper 

21 Увх 16 % inches 

1633 

Bartsch 81 II v/v 


The Death of the Virgin 
Original etching with drypoint printed in black ink 


on laid paper 
16 316 x 12 % inches 
1639 

Bartsch 99 mut 


The Entombment 
Original etching with drypoint and engraving 
printed in black ink on laid paper 


8 14 x 6 Ув inches 
1654 
Bartsch 86 iv/iv 
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Lieven Willemsz Van Coppenol, 
Writing-Master 

Original etching, drypoint and burin 
printed in black ink on laid paper 

13 %4 x 11 % inches 

c. 1658 

Bartsch 283 v/vi 
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Lieven Willemsz Van Coppenol, Writing-Master: 
The Smaller Plate 

Ori 
ink on laid paper 


nal etching, drypoint and burin printed in black 


9 % x 7 % inches 
c. 1658 
Bartsch 282 
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Jan Cornelis Sylvius, Preacher 
Original etching with drypoint, burin and sulfur tinting, printed in black ink on laid paper 
11 x7 % inches 1646 Bartsch 280 ii/ii 
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Cornelis Claesz Anslo, Preacher 

Original etching and drypoint printed in black ink 
on tissue-weight laid Japan paper 

6 % x 6 № inches 

1641 

Bartsch 271 i/ii 


Ephraim Bonus, Jewish Physician 

Original etching with drypoint and burin printed in 
black ink on laid paper 

9 ¥4 x 6 156 inches 

164 
Bartsch 278 ii/ii 


Portrait of Jan Six 

Original etching with drypoint and 
burin printed in black ink on laid paper 
9 % x 7 % inches 

1647 

Bartsch 285 iv/iv 


Abrabam Francen, Apothecary 
Original drypoint etching and burin 
printed in black ink on laid paper 

6 Va x 8 % inches 

c. 1657 


Bartsch 273 x/x 


Jan Uytenbogaert, The Gold-Weigher 
nal etching and drypoint printed in black ink on laid paper 
10 x 8 Yê inches 1639 Bartsch 281 ii/ii 


Bearded Man, in a Furred Oriental Cap and Robe: 


Original etching with some drypoint printed in The Artist's Father 
black ink on laid paper Original etching & burin printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 16 x 5 Ив inches 1640 Bartsch 265 ИП 5 %6 x 4 1% inches 1631 Bartsch 263 iv/iv 


Man Wearing a Close Cap: Bust (The Artist's Father) Man in a Broad-Brimmed Hat 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
3x2%inches 1630 Bartsch 304 v/v 3'4x25&inches 1638 Bartsch 311 


The Artist's Mother Seated, in an 

Oriental Headdress: Half Length 

Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 % x 5 Vs inches 

1631 

Bartsch 348 ii/iii 


The Artist's Mother Seated at a Table, 
Looking Right: Three Quarter Length 
Etching with drypoint printed in black ink 
on laid paper 

5 34 x 5 И inches 

c. 1631 

Bartsch 343 НАШ 


The Great Jewish Bride 


Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
inches 1635 Barts 


Woman Sitting Half-Dressed Beside a Stove 
Original etching, burin and drypoint printed in black ink on laid paper 
9x7% 1658  Bartsch 197 vii/vii 


Old Woman Sleeping 

Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
2 Mis x 2 Ив inches 

c. 1635-37 

Bartsch 350 
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Saskia with Pearls in Her Hair 


Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
3 A6 x 2 % inches 
1634 


Bartsch 347 
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The Ship of Fortune 


Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
4% x 6 He inches 

1663 

Bartsch 111 ii/ii 


Medea; The Marriage of Jason and Creusa 
Original etching with touches of drypoint printed 
in black ink on laid paper 

9 x 7 inches 

1648 

Bartsch 112 iv/v 
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The Strolling Musicians 

Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
5 he x 4 %e inches 

1635 

Bartsch 119 ii/ii 


Peasant Family on the Tramp 
Original etching printed in black ink 
on laid paper 

4% x 3 % inches 

c. 1652 

Bartsch 131 i/i 


4 
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Beggar Seated on a Bank 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
4 % x 2 % inches 


1630 
Bartsch 174 


Beggars Receiving Alms 
at the Door of a House 
Original etching, burin and drypoint 


printed in black ink on laid paper 
6 % x 5 % inches 

1648 

Bartsch 176 iii/iii 


Bust of an Old Man with a Flowing Beard: 

The Head Bowed Forward; Left Shoulder Unshaded 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 

3 io x 3 inches 

1630 

Bartsch 325 


The Pancake Woman 
Original etching printed in 
black ink on laid paper 

4 Yis x 3 И inches 

1635 

Bartsch 124 НАШ 
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Landscape with an Obelisk 
Original etching and drypoint printed in black ink on laid paper 
3% x 6 Ив inches с. 1650 Bartsch 227 ii/ii 


Landscape with a Cottage and Large Tree 
Original etching printed in black ink on laid paper 
41916 х 12 1/6 inches 1641 Bartsch 226 
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